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DISCUSSION. 

EXPERIENCE AND SUBJECTIVISM. 

' Subjectivism ' continues to be the most popular indictment of prag- 
matism. And the favorite rejoinder of the pragmatist is that this 
subjectivism is gratuitously imputed out of the critic's own subjective 
connotation of certain categories — conspicuously that of ' experience. ' 
Dr. Fite's interesting paper on "The Experience-Philosophy" in the 
last number of the Philosophical Review seems to be a typical in- 
stance. In Dr. Fite's case, however, the imputation is especially inter- 
esting, and also somewhat difficult to account for, in view of the 
striking similarity between his conclusions and those of the stand- 
point which he criticises. 

Dr. Fite allows that the pragmatist makes the distinction between 
"experience and subjective-experience." But he finds that, while the 
pragmatist thunders this abstractly in the index, in his practice in the 
context ' ' reality is always precisely coextensive with subjective-ex- 
perience. ' ' But nowhere does Dr. Fite point out where and how and 
for what end this substitution occurs. The only direct evidence for the 
charge is the very brief statement, unsupported by citation, that for the 
pragmatist " the chair when it disappears from thought ceases also to 
be" (p. i). Even in this statement, as it stands, experience must be 
reduced (i) to mere thought-experience, and (2) to my thought- 
experience before it becomes subjective. And I do not see that Dr. 
Fite's observation in his footnote on my statement in the Review of 
May, 1905, offers any further support to the case. It simply reaffirms 
that the pragmatist has discarded the world of space and time for a 
"conception" in "some one's experience." My statement was to 
the effect that, if the pragmatist really does discard the objective world 
(not the world in space and time merely), there can be, as Kant 
taught, no mere subject left to have a concept, and that the critics 
therefore should include in their charge the destruction of the subject 
as well as the object. 

Returning to the pragmatists' countercharge of his critics' own in- 
herent and subjective bias, confirmation of this is found at the very 
outset in the easy way in which Dr. Fite brackets " the subjective 
idealism of Berkeley, and the phenomenalism of J. S. Mill," with 
"pragmatism, humanism, and the radical empiricism of Professor 
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James." "All of these," says Dr. Fite, "deny that there is a world 
beyond experience ; all in substance hold with Berkeley and Schopen- 
hauer that the worldis my idea " (p. 1 , italics mine) . Apparently these 
two clauses are equipollent in Dr. Fite's thought. This, of course, 
assumes again (1) that experience is my experience and (2) that it con- 
sists of ideas only — is merely cognitive. If Dr. Fite should say "the 
equipollence is not mine but one to which the various parties charged 
in the indictment are themselves forced in ' practice, ' ' ' then, in the case 
of the pragmatist at least, since he is the one under direct examina- 
tion, this should be shown in detail, reinforced by citations, — not 
imputed as a general impression. 

Nor do I see that Dr. Fite succeeds in showing where or how prag- 
matism is forced from the conception of ' experience ' to that of " sub- 
jective-experience " in his next advance, in which he says: "The 
fundamental position of the experience philosophy is that experience 
and experience only is 'given ' or ' immediately given ' ; all else, /'. e., 
the world of things in space and time, is derived, inferred, constructed, 
developed from experience " (p. 2, italics mine). The words 'given ' 
and ' immediately given ' are in single quotation marks. This may 
simply indicate that they are terms current in present discussion. If 
it means, however, that they are applied by pragmatists to the entire 
world of experience, as they are here, it would be interesting to have 
volume and page for this. 

As for regarding the world of experience as 'given,' I do not see 
how anyone, Dr. Fite especially, could have read, for instance, Pro- 
fessor Dewey's Chapters II and III, in the Studies in Logical Theoty, 
without discovering that in pragmatism ' given ' has no meaning ap- 
plied to experience as a whole ; for the pragmatist ' given ' is a logical 
category applied only to some specific content in experience in its log- 
ical operations. If experience as such, as a whole, were ' given, ' it is 
difficult to see how there could be any possibility of derivation, infer- 
ence, construction, etc. Conversely, how could the given 'from 
which ' something further is to be derived or inferred, be a whole ? 
Some things in space and time may be inferred from others, taken as 
'given,' but no pragmatist ever dreamed of ' inferring ' the world of 
space and time from another world of ' experience. ' The world of 
space and time is part and parcel of the pragmatist's world of experience. 
What Dr. Fite says of "the things in space and time" being "as 
good a datum ' ' as any other experience, and of " neither as absolute, ' ' 
and of " the search for absolute data as not only illusory but logically 
unnecessary" (p. 2), — these are the first principles of the pragma- 
tist's logic. 
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Conceding, however, for the moment, that the world of space and 
time is ' derived from ' experience, it is still a far cry to subjectivism. 
( i ) If space and time are necessary to objectivity, they are equally 
necessary to the subject. Hence, in a world ' prior ' to space and time, 
the distinction of subject and object would not exist. I say 'if,' for 
(2) some may hold that 'things in space and time ' constitute only 
one phase of both objectivity and subjectivity ; that the distinction of 
subject and object does not depend on space and time as such, but 
is a differentiation running across the space and time world. This 
alleged 'prior world,' then, might be one in which the distinction of 
subject and object did not appear ; or it might be one in which it did 
not have a spatial and temporal character. In neither case are we 
warranted in calling it 'subjective.' 

Although in the first formulation this alleged ' datum ' of pragma- 
tism is ' prior ' to the world of space and time, in the next paragraph 
it is described as a ' series ' with distinctions of present and past (why 
not future also?) in it. To be sure, Dr. Fite says the pragmatist 
"in his practice" attempts to ignore the time distinctions, and to 
treat the series "as if it were immediately given as a whole." Once 
more, the first thing is to ask : From what writings are such doctrines 
as these gleaned ? Or, if they are not directly expressed anywhere, 
where are they implied, and what interest of the pragmatist standpoint 
do they serve ? Dr. Fite says the series may be, for the pragmatist, 
"merely a convenient working basis." But he does not show in 
what way it is ' convenient, ' or for what it is a basis. 

The next point the pragmatist would make is that if the attribution 
were correct it would still not bring us in sight of 'subjectivism.' 
What is there necessarily ' subjective ' in the conception of a series con- 
ceived as a whole? Even if it exclude the space-world (and that 
is all it does exclude here since differences of time are admitted), that 
does not make it ' subjective. ' Space surely is not the criterion of ob- 
jectivity. Where, then, is this notorious ' subjectivism ' ? Thus far it 
has not shown itself in our critics' own versions of ' the fundamental 
position of the experience-philosophy. ' It is, however, now ready to 
appear. And how does it appear ? It simply appears. There is no 
introduction, not even a warning knock. It is quietly left on the prag- 
matist's doorstep without a syllable of explanation, clad in the scant 
but inevitable garb of the pronoun ' my. ' Throughout the entire 
page (2) the conception of "experience as a whole,'" or as "a series 
taken as a whole," has appeared with no ' subjective ' qualifications. 
But in the last sentence of the page, with no word of comment 
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or of justification, it appears as " my experience as a whole " (italics 
mine). It may be said : "At any rate, the bundle is left where it 
belongs. ' ' But in the face of the pragmatist's repeated and vehement 
disavowals of the ' monster, ' some more substantial evidence must be 
submitted. 

Perhaps it will be asked : If not ' my ' experience, whose then ? 
Again the question would only show how deep-rooted and ineradi- 
cable is the subjectivism of the asker. The inquiry assumes that the 
world of experience must belong, as a hat or a coat, to some particular 
individual, instead of being itself the world-process in which indi- 
viduals, along with other ' things in space and time,' live and move 
and have their being. Doubtless much needs to be said from the 
pragmatists' standpoint of the nature and r61e of the individual in such 
a world. Meanwhile, aside from the bearing of pragmatists' discus- 
sions of other points on this question, it would seem that the repeated 
statements even of the bare outlines of the conception should be 
sufficient answer to charges of subjectivism equally bare and un- 
supported. 

Most of the remaining portion of Dr. Fite's article is an excellent 
refutation of the subjectivism and absolutism charged to the pragmatist 
in the introduction, with some additional imputations in detail (<?. g., 
p. 8, on the basis of the pragmatist's distinction between real and not 
real) which the pragmatist could not accept. It is, therefore, in 
essence, first-class pragmatism. I say, ' in essence,' for owing to the 
subjective meaning given to ' experience ' in the first two pages, it has 
to appear in the further discussion in correlative contrast with ' fact ' 
and ' thing. ' Whereas the pragmatist's correlative of ' fact ' is ' idea, ' 
experience being the unity within which these correlatives operate. 
Throughout much of this part of the paper, one feels as if the whole 
issue, as Dr. Fite draws it, were almost verbal. In the concluding 
paragraph of the paper, Dr. Fite says : " We should then hold with the 
realist that reality is not limited to experience." Most assuredly, if 
' experience ' is regarded simply as ' my idea. ' But if, instead of 
'experience' in this sense, we say 'cognitive experience,' and for 
'reality,' we say 'experience,' how much difference remains in the 
outlines of the standpoints ? I cannot here stop to show why ' experi- 
ence ' seems a better term than ' reality. ' One obvious reason is that 
the latter has a classic logical use as the correlative of ' illusion ' which 
' experience ' has not. 

What Dr. Fite says of the 'present,' as "no more given than 
the past," and of the present or past as internal, being no more given 
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than external things, and practically all of what he says in Section III 
on the vanity of an 'absolute datum,' pragmatism has zealously 
preached from the beginning. Thus we read (p. n) : " My point is 
that nothing is absolutely given and that for purposes of knowledge 
no absolute data are required." Again (p. 13) : "A datum is not a 
finality, but a convenient abstraction for purposes of further analysis, 
depending for its validity upon the results that it yields. ' ' In Studies 
in Logical Theory, Professor Dewey says (p. 57) : "The data are in 
truth precisely what is selected and set aside as present, as immediate. 
Thus they are given to further thought. ' ' Again : ' ' The datum is given 
in the thought -situation, and to further qualification of ideas or mean- 
ings." " To take what is given in the thought-situation . . . as if it 
were given absolutely, or apart from a particular historical situs and con- 
text, is the fallacy of empiricism . . . [of the Mill type] . To regard 
the thought-forms of conception, judgment, and inference as qualifica- 
tions of ' pure thought apart from any differences in objects, "... is 
the fallacy of rationalism " (pp. 61 f., parenthesis mine). 

If, again, it be said, it is not by what it preaches but by what it prac- 
tices that pragmatism is to be judged, a criterion to which pragmatists 
should be the last to object, then yet again and finally, the pragmatist 
must rejoin that this ' practice ' of subjectivism appears so far to the 
pragmatist to be only alleged ; it has not been exhibited. 

A. W. Moore. 

The University of Chicago. 



